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OBJECT LESSON IN “GUNG HO” 
A Unit for This Week 


'G°XS HO” is a new phrase for us. Not long ago none 
of us had ever heard it. But to the Chinese it isn’t 
new. It symbolizes all that this special number on China 
stands for. Back of it is a story of millions of little people 
working by inches toward a big goal a long way off, and 
refusing to give up. How can you dramatize the story be- 
hind this word in one period? 

Your object is to make real a dogged struggle acted out 
on a huge stage, by millions of characters, thousands of 
miles away. with a background of history and custom un- 
familiar to your class. You can do it by dramatizing flashes 
of personal history. 





HOW TO GET READY 


Assign “Four Hundred Million Allies” as required reading 
for everybody. Use the other Chinese features in this issue 
for special reading assignments. Ask individuals and groups 
to prepare scripts tor five-minute actions that will take the 
class into China today and yesterday. You'll find materials 
listed on page 3-T. Dramatizations might show a family 
traveling west from Hankow to Chungking; Rewi Alley 
urging the Chiangs to support industrial co-ops; guerrillas 
fighting behind the Japanese lines; a professor teaching in 
a cave. Make these dramatizations tell two things: How the 
Chinese are like us; how they are different. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Start off with something that will create a mood and an 
illusion of carrying the class swiftly into a Chinese atmos- 
phere: perhaps music played in recordings; a one-reel 
bird’s eye movie view of the land; a speaking chorus read- 
ing a script prepared by the class poet. A narrator might 
provide the links from scene to scene as each group acts 
out its part in the program. Don’t interrupt the class for 
questions and discussion. Save this for later. 


CHECKUP 


Conclude the period without summary or discussion. Let 
what the class has seen and heard sink in until the next 
period. And even then you might avoid formal quizzing. 
Ask for volunteers to tell what they learned about the 
Chinese from the class dramatizations. Let members of each 
group add points which the class may have missed. And 
don’t forget that this period is only an introduction, a be- 
ginning. 

















QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


Four Hundred Million Allies (p. 3) — 


Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. How tong have the Chinese been fighting Japan? 

2. What territory had China lost to Japan before the 
present war began? 

3. Who is commander in chief of China’s armies? 

4. What is China’s “magnetic strategy”? 

5. What are the Three People’s Principles? 


For Discussion: 


Effects of the war on Chinese nationalistic spirit. 

Future relations between China and Russia. 
For Further Discussion: 

Songs of Fighting China (pamphlet), Chinese Ministry 
of Information, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

Destination Chungking, by Han Suyin, Little, Brown. 

God Is My Co-Pilot, by Robert Scott, Scribner, $2.50. 

China Struggles for Unity, by J. M. D. Pringle and 
Marthe Rajchman, a Penguin Special. 

War in China: America’s Role in the Far East, by Varian 
Fry and Henry Adams Grant (pamphlet), a Headline Book 
of the Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, 
N. Y. 

The Changing Far East, by William C. Johnstone (pam- 
phlet) Headline Book No. 41, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y., 25c. 

Activity: 

Ask a number of students to present to the class short 
biographical sketches of the men and women who have 
played important roles in the affairs of modern China: Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek, Madame Chiang, Gen. Claire 
Chennault, Rewi Alley. There is good material in China’s 
First Lady, by Helen Nicolay, Appleton-Century, $2.00. 


CHINA’S ECONOMIC WAR (p. 17) 


\Questions for Rapid Check: 


1 Who persuaded Chiang to set up industrial co-ops? 

2. What is the minimum down payment for each sub- 
scriber to an industrial cooperative? 

3. How much have prices of consumer goods in China 
gone up during the seven years of war? 

4. What percent of American Lend Lease materials go to 
China? 

5. What resources essential to industrialization has China 
tailed to develop? 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


Justice for War Criminals: The Problem of Who 
Shall be Punished in Axis Countries, and How. 

When Will the Boys Come Home? Plans for Re- 
lease of the Armed Forces. 

World News in the Light of History: 
Two Wars, by Walter C. I 

Map of Defeated Germany 

Know Your World: The Rhineland. 

Careers in Industry: 2. Telephone and Telegraph 
(graphic charts), by Karl E. Ettinger. 

Builders of America: Marquis de Lafayette (His- 
torical picture page 
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For Discussion: 
What has produced inflation in China and how 
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Will China become a great industrial nation? 
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IIman Durdin, N. Y 
Times Magazine ’ 
‘Burma: Where Ind ind China Meet By }. L 
tian, National Gec tob 
‘Wheeler's Roac t KVO ed I Other Project 
by E. Snow. Saturd December 25, 1943 
“Real Democracy for China,” by Sun Fo, Asia, July, 1944. 
“Era of the Pacific: Report on Trip to Siberia and China,” 
by Henry A Wallace ital eches, July 15, 1944 
Westward To ( 
Helena Kuo. (Appieton-Century, $2.75) 
The Four Hundred Million, by M. A 
Merrill, $3.50 
Made in China, by C. Spencer ( Knopt, $3.00 
The Post-War Industrialization of China, by H. D. Fong 
National Planning Association, Washington, D. C., 50c. 
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CHINA AND THE FOREIGN DEVILS (p. 10) 


Questions for Rapid Check 


1. Name two 


western powers 


armed conflicts between China and the 


2. For what purpose did westerners open up China du 
ing the nineteenth century? 
Why did victorious western powers insist on the right 
of extraterritoriality? 
4. What rights did European nations gain by their vic 
tories over the Chinese? 


For Discussion: 

Were Europeans justified in forcing their way into China 
against the opposition of the Chinese? 
What western ideas, customs, and institutions has mod- 

ern China adopted? 


SINKIANG, CHINA‘S LAND OF PROMISE ‘(p. 12) 
Questions tor Rapid Check. 
1. Who were the tirst people to settle in Sinkiang? 
2. What groups of people live there today? 
3. What undeveloped resources are there in Sinkiang? 
1 What ha 


conditions in this region? 


Russia done to develop and improve social 


ON THE MAP IN CHINA (p. 7) 


Vap Questions 
L Name the 


re the Leginning of the present wan 


Chinese territories conquered by 


Japan, 
2. Locate the Chinese ports now in Japanese hands: 
Hong Kong. Shanghai, Canton. 

cities that have been China’s national 
Nanking. Hankow, Chungking. 
4 Trace the course of China’s two great rivers: Yellow 


ind Yangtze 


toe 
3. Locate three 


capital within seven years 


GOOD GENERAL BOOKS ON CHINA 

China Handbook. 1937-1943 compiled by the Chinese 
Ministry of information (Macmillan, $5.00) 

Vy Country and My Pe ople, by Lin Yutang (John Day, 

Keys of the Kingdom, by A. ]. Cronin. 

’s Geographi A Survey of the Land 
Its Peopl Babcock Cressey, McGraw- 


H $4.00 
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CARTELS (p. 5) 
( l tions for R pid Check: 


How did tels make it possible for Germany to 


se wal uuntries in peacetime? 
2. What did American firms expect to gain by joining 
Iman cal 
How did German cartels evade restrictions placed 
their activities by the Versailles Treaty? 
$ In what vavs does Mi Biddle 


uidicappe d our 


charge that cartels 
Wal production? 
I or Disc ussion 
Do cartels encourage good international relations? 
For Furthe 


Reference 


Menace of Worldwide Monopoly, New Re- 
1944 issue. 


‘Cartels 
public 

“The Future of International Cartels,” 
Foreign Affairs, July, 1944. 


supplement to March 27, 
E. S. Mason, 


Key to ‘‘Know Your World Week” 


eS. ee ee ee 

II. a, b, b, a, b 

III. be, ab, ac, be, ab. 
i. B.S. ke ey Bs 


V. Virginia, Stamp Act, taxes, George III, Bill of Rights. 
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CHINA CARRIES ON 


‘‘Gung Ho’’—Work To- 
gether—is the motto of Chi- 
nese youth in this war. 
These patriotic street ur- 
chins, collecting firewood ~ 
in baskets strapped to their 
backs, stop to read air raid 
precaution posters on @ 
Chungking billboard. (Photo 
from Paul Guillumette) 


CHINA NUMBER 


400,000,000 Allies; 
China’s Economic War; 


Two-color Picture Map; 
“Foreign Devils” in 


History; Sinkiang, Wild 
West of China; Leaders 
of the New Republic 


“LIBERTY OR DEATH” 


The Life of Patrick Henry Told 
in Pictures 


“CARTELS’’ AND PEACE 


Will German Industrial Come 
bines Plot New War? 
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HINA is a nation of “fight- 
ing pacifists.” By tem- 
perament, tradition, and mode 
of life, the Chinese are incur- 
ably a peace-loving people. 

Yet today China is in the 
midst of the fiercest struggle in 
the four thousand years of her 
recorded history —a struggle 
for national survival. On the 
first day of 1942 China offici- 
ally joined the United Nations. 
But actually it was the other 
way round — the United Nations joined China. For China 
has fought longest in World War II. In fact, World War II 
began in China. For four and a half years before the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor China stubbornly resisted Japanese 
aggression, alone and unaided by her future allies. The war 
began for her on the night of July 7, 1937, when Jap troops, 
in an unprovoked attack, seized the ancient Marco Polo 
Bridge outside Peiping. 

Since then China has lost 13 of her 28 provinces — areas 
that held the core of her modern industries. She has lost 
most of her fertile lands, all of her great ports, most of her 
major cities, most of her coal and iron mines, nearly all of 
her cultural centers, the most important railways and high- 
ways, and her chief sources of revenue. 

But more precious than these is the toll of ‘her casualties, 
estimated between nine and twenty million soldiers and 
civilians. Another fifty million Chinese have fled to the west- 
ern provinces, in the largest mass migration of the world’s 
history. Millions are on the brink of starvation because of the 
war and the Jap-imposed blockade. 





United China Relief, Inc. 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder 
of the Chinese Republic, 
33 years ago on Oct. 10. 


Experienced Enemies 


But let us look on the credit side. What have these stag- 
gering sacrifices accomplished? For one thing, they have 
kept occupied one-third of Japan’s entire army. What’s more, 
in July, 1943, Gen. Ho Ying-chin, Chinese Chief of Staff, 
announced that his troops had killed, wounded, or captured 
2,542,703 Japs in the first six years of war. 

China is a veteran in the fight against Japanese imperial- 
ism. In 1894, she was attacked and defeated by Japan, and 
deprived of the rich island of Formosa. In 1910, the Japs 
annexed Korea, once part of China, but then independent. 
On September 18, 1931, they invaded China’s three north- 
eastern provinces (Manchuria). In 1933, they cut off the 
province of Jehol, and two years later broke through the 
Great Wall and seized the province of Chahar. 

Finally, on July 7, 1937, the Japanese fired the shots 
that started the present war. In December, they occupied 
1944 
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China struggles for freedom 
through war and revolution 


Shanghai and Nanking. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
commander-in-chief of China’s armies, moved the govern- 
ment to Hankow, and called on his people for an all-out war. 


Chiang Evolves a Strategy 


The next year, 1938, saw the fall of Canton and Hankow. 
The national capital was moved again. This time a thou- 
sand miles up the Yangtse River to Chungking far in the 
interior. Chiang Kai-shek’s entire armed strength (some 
6,000,000 troops) consisted of infantry divisions, possessing 
no tanks, little artillery, and even less air support. He 
evolved his own technique of warfare which he called “mag- 
netic strategy.” 

It meant that the Chinese would retreat when faced by 
superior forces, avoid pitched battles, draw the Japs as far 
as possible from their bases, and then attack detached 
groups with quick jabs. At this time, too, China introduced 
the “scorched earth” policy of completely destroying the 
resources of a territory before it was abandoned. 

In 1939, the Chinese, literally with their bare hands, 
hacked out the Burma Road, linking Chungking with the 
railroad from the port of Rangoon. The same year, more 
than 4,000 miles of new highways were built in western 
China. Meanwhile war broke out in Europe. In 1940, the 
Japs invaded Indo-China and joined the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
Axis. We continued to ship iron and steel to Japan while 
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Paul Guillumette 


Chinese soldiers held out among the ruins of Changteh 
during the 8-day occupation by the Japs last December, 
but only 30 of the city’s 10,000 buildings remained 
after the battle, and Japs by-passed it in later moves. 


Four Hundred Million ALLIES 





Hritain, yielding to Japanese pressure, closed the Burma 
Road for three months. 

Then came the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, and within 
a few months the Japs captured Hong Kong, Singapore, the 
Philippines, the Dutch Indies, Thailand, and Burma. 

China was completely isolated. She now had powerful 
allies, but they were too busy fighting their own war to 
be of much material help. However, as a token of the aid 
to come, Gen. Claire Channault established his small gal- 
lant Fourteenth Air Force on Chinese territory. Since then 
every ounce of Allied help has had to be flown over the 
Himalaya mountain “hump” from India. 

The next years 1942 and 1943 brought China’s greatest 
diplomatic triumphs. The United States and Britain relin- 
quished extraterritorial rights in China. We also abolished 
our Chinese Exclusion Act. And in November, 1943, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek held their historic conference in Cairo at 
which the return to China of Manchuria and Formosa, and 
stripping from Japan of all conquests were pledged. 

Although the wa in the Pacific is going well, the Chi- 
nese armies on the mainland have not been progressing. In 
the last three months they have lost the key points of 
Changsha, Loyang, and Hengyang, along the north-and- 
south railroad from Hankow to Canton. These serious set- 
backs no* only play havoc with China’s interior communica- 
trons bu constitute a serious threat to American air bases. 


Birth of the Republic 


Chinas war with Japan is her external conflict. She is 
also waging an internal war. When the Manchu emperors 
were overthrown in a revolution led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
in 1911, the Chinese republic came into being. On October 
10, next month, it will celebrate its 33rd birthday. It has 
suffered from severe growing pains. In the absence of a 
strong, centralized government, China soon fell apart. Sev- 
eral provinces were governed by corrupt war lords who were 
constantly fighting among themselves. 

A second revolution seemed inevitable. This one, too, was 
led by Dr. Sun. He founded the Kuomintang (Nationalist 
Party) of China and drafted its program, the famous San 
Min Chu I — “Three People’s Principles,” which have been 
translated as “nationalism, democracy, livelihood.” 

To achieve these aims Dr. Sun realized that it would be 
necessary first to unite the country. He summoned Chiang 
Kai-shek to organize an army to defeat the reactionary war 
lords. By 1928 Chi:.ng’s forces swept all opposition before 
them, overthrew the weak Peking government and estab- 
lished a new regime under one party, the Kuomintang. 

Dr. Sun, who died in 1925, at first willingly accepted 
the coop:ration of Communist emissaries from Moscow. But 
before long it became apparent that these “friends from the 
Kremlin” were more devoted to Russia than to China. After 
the comnletion of Chiang Kai-shek’s drive to the north, a 
plot was uncovered to destroy the National Government 
and set up a Soviet regime in China. This provoked a civil 
war that lasted for ten years. 

The Chinese Communists meanwhile moved to the north- 
west and built up a more or less self-governing peasant state 
in the Province of Shensi. 








China Film, from Paul Guillumette 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek inspires his people. 


On September 22, 1937 —two and a half months after 
the outbreak of the Japanese war — the Chinese Commu- 
nists issued a manifesto pledging (1) support of Dr. Sun’s 
Three Principles; (2) abandonment of their armed insur- 
rection against the national government; and (3) incorpora- 
tion of thei armies into the national army for a fight-to-the 
finish against Japan. 

It is now the contention of the Chinese government that 
the Communists have not lived up to their pledge, and that 
they are a -nenace to Chinese unity and successful prosecu- 
tion of the war against Japan. 


Communists vs. National Government 


The Communists ceply that it would be foolhardy to dis- 
band until China becomes a democracy and their followers 
are assured civil rights. The Anglo-American Allies have 
sought to make peace between Communists and National 
(sovernment as a necessary condition to winning the war. 

Is China a democracy? The answer, unfortunately, must 
be no. The Kuomintang leaders themselves admit as much. 
ihe present regime is a one-party dictatorship. There is 
strict censorship ana government control of education and 
the press. Having said this one must hasten to point out, 
in all fairness, that the Chinese government, though not 
democratic, is, however, not totalitarian. 

the greatest hope for China’s democratic evolution rests 
with the people. Democratic traditions have been bred into 
their hearts and minds for thousands of years. A famous 
Confucian anecdote to illustrate it: A peasant woman came 
weeping to the Great Sage of China. “I mourn,” she said, 
“because a year agu my father was killed by a tiger; last 
month my husband was clawed to death by a tiger; and 
today my only son was carried away by a tiger.” 

“Why do you not move to the next province, where there 
are no tigers?” inquired Confucius. 

“Oh, Master,” the woman replied, “here there is no op- 
pressive government.” 
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CARTELS 


A Threat to World Peace! 


HE peace draftsmen at Dumbarton Oaks have made 

working drawings for the temple of world organization. 
The United Nations are making plans to occupy and disarm 
beaten Germany, and to try Nazi war criminals. We are 
well on our way to “winning the peace.” 

But Attorney General Francis Biddle has recently thrown 
a bombshell among the world’s peace planners. He warned 
them that the peace won’t stay won unless they break the 
power of German cartels. And in a letter to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, President Roosevelt asked him to “keep 
your eye” on the whole subject of cartels during the coming 
talks with other nations. 


What Is a Cartel? 


A “cartel” (it’s from a French word meaning a written 
agreement for exchange of prisoners) is an agreement 
among manufacturers or producers which permits them to 
divide up a market, control prices, and prevent “over- 
production” of their commodity. This eliminates “cutthroat 
competition” among members of the cartel and enables all 
of them to make a profit. 

The term cartel usually is applied to an agreement made 
by companies in several nations. It may also be applied to a 
combination of companies in one country, But in the United 
States such a domestic combination is called a “trust.” 

Attorney General Biddle’s warning on German cartels was 
made at hearings being conducted by the Kilgore Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Military Affairs Committee. It is study- 
ing how cartels were used by the German Government to 
wage secret war on free countries during peace time. 


The Attorney General’s Charges 


When Germany is defeated, Mr. Biddle said, these Ger- 
man firms will undoubtedly announce that this war was not 
of their choosing and that they merely wish to continue as 
peaceful business firms. They did this after World War I, 
he explained, and then went ahead secretly preparing for 
the next war. 

Under the Versailles Treaty ending World War I, the 
Carl Zeiss optical trust, the Krupp armaments firm, and 
other huge German concerns were ordered to cease making 
implements of war. But these firms deliberately continued 
to do so by setting up subsidiary companies in Holland, 
Sweden, and Belgium to conceal their operations. 

Finally, Biddle said, they made international cartel agree- 
ments with American firms, which generally were willing to 
stay out of world markets in exchange for patent rights and 
for a German promise not to compete in the American 
market. 

He added that while American firms thought cartel deals 
would be advantageous in giving them valuable technica! 
information from Germany, in many cases “the information 
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went only from the American company to the German firm.” 
The result was, Mr. Biddle declared, that when war again 
came Germany knew a great deal about America’s produc- 
tion plans and industrial secrets, and we were ill-prepared 
to speed up the production of certain products. He 
charged, for example, that cartel deals enabled German 
firms to delay the development of synthetic rubber in 
America, and to restrict the output of magnesium, certain 
plastics used in aircraft, and tungsten carbide, a hard alloy 
used in machine tools. 

American firms entered these foreign cartels for business 
reasons, the Attorney General added. He said he did not 
wish to “see individual American companies condemned 
for this,” no: was his evidence “intended to criticize them.” 
But he did not wish to see “these things permitted to hap- 
pen again.” 

“These monopolistic firms have survived in Germany 
through two wars,” he declared, “and are a definite menace 
to the future peace of the world. Therefore, I propose that 
we break the power of these German firms.” 

How can the power of these firms be broken? Mr. Biddle 
said a careful study was being made of this problem. As an 
example of what he proposed, he said the Carl Zeiss optical 
trust should be forced to sell its instrument companies in 
other lands. In addition, the Zeiss laboratories might be 
put under international supervision. 


As It Looks to Cartel Supporters 


Spokesmen for large American corporations agree with 
the Attorney General that German trusts should not be 
permitted to wage “a secret war” against free nations after 
World War II ends. German industry should be kept out of 
the armaments business. But many are inclined to think 
that Mr. Biddle has painted too black a picture of cartels. 
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Supporters of cartels argue that they promote inter- 
national cooperation and help preserve peace. By dividing 
up markets and checking cutthroat competition, cartels pre- 
vent “business wars” which might lead to “shooting wars” 
among rival nations. The League of Nations made numerous 
studies of cartels and concluded that they were an excellent 
way to keep business operating efficiently. 

It is also maintained that cartel deals, which lead to the 
exchange of patents and other industrial information by 
American and foreign countries, bring greater technical 
progress to all nations of the world. 

Attorney General Biddle’s charge that cartel deals bene- 
fited Germany at the expense of our war effort is sharply 
refuted. American firms insist that these deals, which were 
made in the 1920s, gave the nation the benefit of German 
research and chemical “know how.” They say that our 
developmeut of synthetic rubber, magnesium, tungsten car- 
bide, optical instruments, and plastics was advanced, rather 
than retarded, by this exchange of information. 


Cartels and Free Enterprise 


Assistant Attorney General Wendell Berge of the anti- 
trust division, replies that “this country is in no mood to 
give up an American way of life because Europe believes 
in cartels.” He believes most Americans consider cartels or 
trusts a threat to our system of free enterprise. 

This system is based on the belief that free competition 
among producers will provide consumers with more goods 
at lower prices. If it is allowed to work freely, no producer 
would be able to charge excessive prices because someone 





Courtesy of DuPont Company 


Crystal-clear “lucite,” for bombers, is one plastic not 
affected by cartel agreements. The nose of this bomber 
is made of a single piece measuring about 4000 sq. in. 
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else would come along and offer a better article at a lower 
price. 

It was to protect this system of free enterprise that 
Congress, in 1890, passed the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
Other anti-trust laws have been passed since then, and the 
Government has fought a long battle against trusts. At 
present the Government has 115 anti-trust suits on record 
against American companies. 

Some Recent Cartel Agreements 

And the Government has expressed its opposition to 
international trusts, or cartels. In recent months, for exam- 
ple, it attacked a cartel agreement made by Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., of Britain and the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. These companies were accused of 
dividing up world markets for chemicals in order to avoid 
competition and to control prices and production. Later, 
the Government brought suit against a cartel of American, 
Swedish, British, and Canadian match manufacturers. 

The Government disputes the view that cartels bring 
greater technical progress. It cites the fact that the match 
cartel was able virtually to suppress the production of the 
“repeating” or “everlasting” match, 

It also is argued that cartels seldom can resist the tempta- 
tion to raise prices. For instance, the American producer of 
tungsten carbide sold it for $50 a pound. But after a cartel 
deal was made the company sold this material for $453 a 
pound. 

Proponents of cartels feel that this is no time for the 
Government to oppose a type of organization that is favored 
in other major industrial countries. There were 56 inter- 
national cartels known to be operating in 1940, and Amer- 
ican firms took part in six. These agreements were broken 
up by the war. But they probably will be resumed when 
peace comes. 

The Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., which has made 
cartel deals with American firms, is strongly supported by 
the British Government, being practically a government 
agency. And the powerful cartels in Russia are operated by 
the Soviet Government. 


Government Relations to Cartels 


By taxation policies and subsidies these governments can 
give their cartels great advantage. It is maintained by many 
American economists, therefore, that American companies 
will either have to join cartels or stop doing business in 
foreign countries. They cannot compete alone against huge 
cartels backed by foreign governments. 

A committee of Government experts has been trying to 
work out a cartel policy for the United States which will 
satisfy both sides in this controversy. It is said to favor an 
international office of business practices. That office would 
examine cartel deals and decide whether they were against 
public interest. 

Other students of cartels believe they should be encour- 
aged by governments. But they would place government 
and consumer representatives on the management board of 
each cartel to see that its policies did not injure world trade. 
Some business men feel, however, that this program of 
cartel control would bring too much government inter- 
terence into private business. 
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Mustering Out Plans 


What Happened: The War Depart- 
ment has just made public its “just and 
impartial” plan for a limited demobili- 
zation of the Army, the plan to go into 
effect immediately after the surrender 
of Germany, without waiting for the 
defeat of Japan. Although no estimate 
was given as to the number of men 
who will be discharged — it was merely 
stated as “a substantia] number” — Con- 
gressional leaders have mentioned 
“more than a million.” 

Priority in leaving the Army, accord- 
ing to the War Department’s plan, will 
be based on length of service, combat 
record, and family status. That is the 
way the soldiers themselves wanted it. 
“Experts were sent into the field,” the 
War Department disclosed, “to obtain a 
cross section of the sentiments of en- 
listed men. Thousands of soldiers, both 
in this country and overseas, were inter- 
viewed to learn their views on the kind 
of selective process they believed should 
determine the men to be returned first 
to civilian life. Opinions expressed by 
the soldiers themselves became the ac- 
cepted principles of the plan.” 

To insure fairness, an “adjusted serv- 
ice rating card” will be issued to all 
soldiers after Germany's defeat. The 
cards will be scored with graded points 
in four categories: (1) Service credit — 
based on the total number of months of 
Army service since Sept. 16, 1940; (2) 
overseas credit— based on the number 
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of months served overseas; (3) combat 
service — based on the number of 
awards, ranging from the Medal of 
Honor to the Bronze Service Star; and 
(4) parenthood — credit for each de- 
pendent child, under eighteen years, 
up to a limit of three children. 

This is how the plan will work: As 
soon as Germany is knocked out, some 
soldiers in all areas, including the Pa- 
cific, will be mustered out. The men 
from the European front will be either 
transferred to the Pacific, retained in 
Europe as an army of occupation, or 
declared surplus. It is only these “sur- 
plused” soldiers who will be returned to 
civilian life. 

Secretary of the Navy Forrestal 
meanwhile announced that, “The de- 
feat of Germany will bring about no 
demobilization of the Navy. On the con- 
trary, the Navy is expanding and will 
continue to expand. The Navy cannot 
demobilize until Japan is defeated.” 

What’s Behind It: Military observers 
have long recognized that the war in 
the Pacific is primarily the Navy’s show. 
To be sure, ground troops will still be 
needed in great numbers, and certainly 
the air force. But it will hardly be neces- 
sary to transfer to the Pacific all the 
divisions at present engaged in the 
European theater. 


The Lights Are Going On 


What Happened: The first sign of vic- 
tory appeared in England on the eve- 
ning of September 17. After 1800 nights 
(more than five consecutive years) of 
total darkness, the lights went on again. 
The relaxation of the long blackout was 
ordered by Herbert Morrison, Minister 
of Home Security. “Hitler,” he said, 
“calculated that after five years of war 
London could not possibly stand the 
strain of being shot at continuously 
twenty-four hours a day, day after 
day, week after week, month after 
month. He knows better now.” 

What’s Behind It: The lights in Eng- 
land illumined a Europe on the thresh- 
old of peace. Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Holland are liberated, and the first 
shot has been fired onto German soil by 
the American First Army at the Bel- 
gian border, near Aachen. The British 
meanwhile are only 20 miles from the 
German frontier in northern Belgium. 
The Germans are resisting stubbornly 
on the banks of the Moselle, in France, 
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The new world organization 
born at Dumbarton Oaks needs 
a name. The State Department 
has appealed to the public for 
suggestions. We pass the re- 
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school students. Will you help 
name the baby? 

We will forward all pro- 
posed names to Secretary of 
State Hull. We will also select 
five names that we consider 
best express the purpose of 
the new organization. To the 
five authors of these Scholastic 
will award a good book. 
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but the Allies are massing great strength 
along a 60 mile front. All of southern 
France has been cleared of the enemy 
and three of Germany’s satellites have 
been knocked out of the war. The Bal- 
kan door to the Reich, too, has been 
pried open. Allied armies are hemming 
in Hitlerdom west, south, and east; and 
the Red Army is poised for a plunge 
into East Prussia. 

Because events are moving so swiftly 
in Europe, Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt at Quebec, 
Canada, are holding another of their 
periodic meetings — the tenth—to lay 
final plans for victory in Europe, for the 
occupation of Germany, and for con- 
centration of the war on the Pacific 
front, 


From the Donkey 


In his native Lamar, Mo. (pop. 
3000) Senator Harry S. Truman “offi- 
cially” accepted the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Vice President. Said candi- 
date Truman: “The fortunes of the fu- 
ture . . . must not be endangered by 
entrusting them to inexperienced lead- 
ership. 


On the Finnish Front 


What Happened: “It was agreed upon 
between Finland and _ the Soviet 
Union that hostilities should cease Sep- 
tember 4 at eight A.M. along the front 
held by the Finnish Army.” These dra- 
matic words in an official Helsinki 
communique announced desertion by 
the third German satellite in ten days. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





The two earlier ones were by Romania 
and Bulgaria. 

What’s Behind It: The important 
issue involved in Finland’s capitulation 
is the kind of peace Russia will offer. 
This will be a crucial test of Moscow’s 
postwar intentions. The Finns are pre- 
pared to yield some territory both in 
the south (near Leningrad) and in 
the north (near Petsamo). They will 
also probably agree to reparations. 
(Moscow had earlier demanded $600,- 
000,000 from them.) One Finnish offi- 
cial pointed out that his country is 
willing to accept the harshest terms so 
long as “they do not violate the basic 
rights of a free people.” 


Jobs Lost and Found 


What Happened: That postwar prob- 
lems cannot wait until the postwar 
period was demonstrated recently by 
three major domestic developments: 

1. Army Air Forces instructed indus- 
try to make an automatic over-all cut- 
back of 40 per cent in aircraft produc- 
tion on V-Day — the day Germany calls 
quits. At the same time, Army Service 
Forces (the procurement agency for the 
ground troops) prepared V-Day plans 
of its own which will cut back produc- 
tion of munitions by 50 per cent. 

2. A special inter-agency committee 
was set up by James F. Byrnes, Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization, for the pur- 
pose of making “a coordinated program 
for the utilization of government-owned 
war plants.” The Committee will com- 
prise representatives of the War Pro- 
duction Board, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Detense Plant Corporation, and 
Surplus War Property Administration. 

3. The War Production Board an- 
nounced a sweeping plan for shifting 
industry from war to civilian produc- 
tion, with the aim to rehire about four 
million war workers who will lose their 
jobs when Germany surrenders. The 
plan, which has the approval of Army 
and Navy, provides for a “drastic” 
elimination of controls — except in the 
case of military production for the war 
against Japan. Acting WPB Chairman 
}. S. Krug explained that “industry is 
to be allowed its own way, according to 
the availability of markets, men, ma- 
terials and plants, to do the swiftest 
and most effective job of restoring pro- 
duction.” 


What’s Behind It: These three items 
are inter-related. Item 1 shows that in- 
variably several million workers will 
lose their jobs on V-Day. Items 2 and 
3 show what plans the government has 
worked out for rehiring them. 


Defense in Peacetime 


What Happened: What kind of Army 
after the war? Based on the assumption 
that Congress will approve a system of 
universal military training, General 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff, recently issued instructions to all 
officers engaged in planning our post- 
war military organization. Gen. Mar- 
shall took a position favoring universal 
service under which “every able-bodied 
young American shall be trained to de- 
fend his country” and remain a mem- 
ber of the reserve components of the 
Army for “a reasonable period.” With 
equal emphasis, however, he stressed 
his opposition to a large standing army, 
which, he held, had “no place among 
the institutions of a modern democratic 
State.” 

What’s Behind It: There is appar- 
ently a mounting sentiment in the coun- 
try in support of postwar military serv- 
ice as a measure of national security. 
President Roosevelt has already recom- 
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mended that the public think about the 
matter. It is his belief that some form 
of public training might be good for 
young people. Public opinion seems di- 
vided. Some favor strict military serv- 
ice; others would like to see a combi- 
nation of military and civilian training. 


Wee War 


What Happened: The shortest war in 
history took place this month. At 7 
p.m. (Moscow time) on the evening of 
September 5, the Russian government 
declared war on Bulgaria. Less than 
seven hours later, the Bulgarians asked 
Moscow for an armistice. 

What’s Behind It: The answer is 
found in the text of Moscow’s dec- 
laration: “It (Bulgaria) continues to 
give direct help to Germany against 
the Soviet Union, rescuing her retreat- 
ing forces from pursuit from the Red 
Army and providing them with bases 
on Bulgarian territory for a renewed 
focus of resistance by the Germans to 
the forces of the anti-German coalition 
on land as well as on sea.” Translated 
from “diplomatese,” it means Russia 
was not going to have her flank ex- 
posed while chasing the Nazis. 


From the Elephant 


In Philadelphia, on September 7, Re- 
publican Presidential nominee, Thomas 
E. Dewey, opened his campaign by 
declaring, “I am _ interested — desper- 
ately interested —in bringing to our 
country a rebirth of faith in our future. 
. . . We can and we will recover our 
future.” 
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The Germans march toward a Yankee, and the goose step is out of style. 
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CHINA AND THE “FOREIGN DEVILS” car 9 Bear Bey OF 


HE Chinese are cunning and ingenious, and have a great 

talent at bowing out ambassadors who come to visit 
them.” Leigh Hunt wrote these words more than a hundred 
years ago. In them hé well described the wishes of the 
Chinese Government to have as few relations with foreign 
powers as possible. 

The Chinese had reached a high level of civilization 
centuries before Leigh Hunt was born. Having done so, 
they were then interested mainly in keeping down contacts 
with what they regarded as inferior cultures. For a time 
this policy was successful. But the restless nature of the 
white man led him eventually to break down the door of 
Chinese seclusion. It was the lure of “conquest, commerce, 
conversion” that had led the Europeans to extend their 
control over the new world in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
And it was this same yearning which led them to penetrate 
Africa and “open” Asia in the 19th century. 

By that time European civilization had benefited trom 
rapid industrial, shipping, and military advances. With new 
weapons aid new ships, and stimulated by the promise of 
great profits, the Westerner slowly beat down Chinese re- 
sistance. Against his will, the “heathen Chinee,” as Bret 
Harte called him, was made to trade with the Westerner, 
to listen to his Christian missionaries, and to accept more 
and more of his political control. 


Westerner’s Storm China’s Gates 

The process was the fault, or to the credit, of no one in 
particular. It just happened. The West wanted trade and 
was filled with missionary zea] and a desire to exercise 
power. China was rich; but she had become weak during 
a long period of isolation and of growing internal corrup- 
tion and inefficiency. The nations that took the lead in the 
“opening” of China were Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal. Russia, and the 
United States. 

The story of the penetration of China is punctuated by 
international and civil warfare. When the Chinese authori- 
ties tried to shut out foreign influences, even to the extent 
of preventing trade between their own people and the West- 
erners, trouble followed. The efforts of Western merchants 
and Western missionaries to get their products or ideas into 
China, and the counter efforts of the Chinese officials to 
keep them out, were destined to lead to violence. 

Thus there came about a number of armed conflicts in 
the 1840s and 1850s. Most prominent among them were 
the Opium War between China and Great Britain, and the 
Taiping Rebellion, which involved some Christianized Chi- 
nese. Enjoying the benefit of their improved weapons, the 
Westerners won all wars with little difficulty. 

As reward of victory, the Europeans generally demanded 
one or more of the following privileges: 1. Permission to 
sell to and buy from China, particularly in certain cities, 
called treaty ports. 2. The power to exercise political con- 
trol over specified areas, such as the island of Hong Kong. 
3. A dominant voice in the regulation of the Chinese tariff 
system. 4. A peculiar privilege called the right of extra- 
territoriality. 
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China’s plight as seen by humorist in the ‘90s. China to \ 

European powers: “It is very good of all these under- . 
takers to give estimates for building my tomb, but | 
have no intention of letting myself be buried yet.” 
Che right of extraterritoriality, sometimes called capitu- 

lations, is an interesting institution. It goes back to the cir- 3 


cumstance that Eastern and Western standards of justice 
in the 19th and earlier centuries differed so widely. 

So the custom grew up for Western states to require 
exemption from Oriental law for their nationals. In other q 
words, if a European committed an offense in an Eastern 
country, he could be tried only by a Western judge under 
European code of law. Such restrictions were placed upon 
supposedly sovereign China in the 19th century and not 
removed until this very year of 1944! 

The increasing influence exerted in China by Westerners 
led eventually to revolt, first against the foreigners, then 
against the Chinese Government. Just as the 19th century 
came to a close, some of the patriotic Chinese started a 
violent campaign to “oust the barbarians,” as they called 
the white men. “Down with the Foreign Devils” was their 
battle cry. This was the famous Boxer Rebellion. (Actually 
the Chinese rebels called themselves the Patriotic Order of 
Harmonious Fists, but this was translated by Westerners 
as Boxers.) The rebellion was swiftly put down, and China 
was required to pay heavy indemnities for damage to 
Western persons and property. 


Influence of Western Education 


As the 20th century wore on, many Chinese, noticing 
the rapid “Westernization” of Japan, went abroad to study. 
At tirst thousands of Chinese students went to Japan, which 
was nearby and had a related language. But Japanese 
schools often took advantage of the students, and eventu- 
ally more and more of them came to the United States. 

Our country eventually cancelled a large portion of the 
indemnity assigned to it after the Boxer Rebellion, and 
the Chinese used money thus saved for establishing scholar- 
ship funds. In 1898 the number of Chinese university stu- 
dents in the United States was six; by 1918 the number had 
increased to 1500. Some of these graduates took a leading 
part in converting China from an hereditary empire to a 
republic in 1911 
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All Standard Schrader 
Valve Caps contain this 
specially designed sealing 
unit with a dome-shaped 
rubber washer vulcanized 
between two dome-shaped 
BRASS plates. Because of 
their unique construction, 
these caps are guaranteed 
airtight up to 250 Ibs. pres- 
sure. This mighty midget 
does the work. 
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BOYS OF AMERICA 
....- be a Cap Spotter! 
Do your part in saving rubber. See that a cap is on every valve 


of your family car as well as your bicycle. 


FREE—The booklet pictured contains more than two dozen bal- 
ancing tricks with which you can amuse your friends. It shows 
too, the importance of proper balance in air pressure. Write today 
to Schrader, P. O. Box 240, Brooklyn, N. Y., for your free copy. 


CONTROLS THE AIR 



























YOU wouldn’t use a camel if your tires gave out? 
Maybe not—but you'll wish you had one if you cannot 
get the new tires you need. It will be some time before 
there will be enough tires to supply everyone. So save 
your present ones by keeping them properly inflated. 

What’s so important about correct inflation? Just 
this. A popular sized tire underinflated only 6 pounds, 
loses 30% of its potential mileage. 

Protection against underinflation is easy. Check 
pressure regularly. Put air in tires when needed, and 
seal that air in. That’s important. SEAL that air in. The 
Schrader Valve Cap does it. Applied firmly, these caps 
provide an airtight seal up to 250 pounds pressure-- 
more than you'll ever need. So when you inflate tires, be 
surea Schrader Capis onevery valve, including the spare. 

Schrader Caps are available in the familiar red, 
white and blue package wherever gas or tires are sold 
—or tires are serviced. 
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A. SCHRADER'S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











“Sinkiang is at once 4 place of isolation and a vast area of 
passage; a blank space between different kinds of world, and a 
world in itself.” — Owen' Lattimore 


INKIANG means New Dominion. As China’s farthest and 

west province, it is a glamorous frontier land. As China's 
potentially richest province, it is a vast mine of almost un- 
tapped minerals and oil. It is China’s white hope for the 
postwar years. 

Sinkiang is farther away from the ocean than 1s any other 
land. It is the geographical center of gravity between the 
Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, and Arctic oceans. It is the meet- 
ing place of Russia, China, and India. It is the heart of Asia. 

Because it is so remote, Sinkiang until lately never was 
of much interest to China, whose way of life was bound 
up in easily accessible farm villages. But Sinkiang was of 
much interest to other peoples — refugees and nomads. 
Northern Sinkiang (Jungaria) is steppe land, ideal for the 
herds of nomads. Southern Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) 
is one vast desert, dotted with verdant oases, edged with 
steep snow-capped mountains, and cut by two of the most 
fertile lake-fed river valleys in the world. 


Sinkiang in Early Centuries 


Into this lonely land of promise wandered the nomadic 
Turki, now called Uighurs, a race supposed to have founded 
the Turkish world. So well did the Uighurs take to Sinkiang 
that aroune the 10th century they were the most advanced 
group in central Asia. Linking eastern and western cul- 
tures, they introduced Mohammedanism into China. 

Because its cities lav as oases on the edge of the forbid- 
ding Taklamakan desert, where it has never rained in the 
memory of man, Sinkiang became a depot for the ancient 
silk routes of Marco Polo's time. Because its steppe lay on 
the only horseman’s route to the west, Sinkiang was ravaged 





China Film, from Paul Guillumette 


SINKIAN G, China's Land of Promise 


Chinese Moslems of Sinkiang, melting pot of Asia. 






by every barbarian horde since Genghis Khan and his Huns 
pillaged the Uighur cities around 1220 A.D. 

The last pillage was as late as 1932, when a Moslem 
tanatic named Ma Chung-ying looted, burned, and slaugh- 
tered his way toward Tihwa, Sinkiang’s capital. As a result 
of this raid, China appointed a brilliant administrator, hand- 
some young Sheng Shih-tsai, governor of Sinkiang. Sheng’s 
arrival marked the beginning of modern Sinkiang. 


Sheng Bargains With Russia 


To deteat Ma, Sheng asked Russia for help, in return for 
which Russia, fearful of a Jap drive westward from Inner 
Mongolia, garrisoned Sinkiang with Red soldiers in Chinese 
uniforms. Then in 1934 the U.S.S.R. sent in doctors, police, 
engineers, movies, and horses, began to build a chain of 
airfields in Sinkiang, and set up oil drilling machinery in the 
Celestial Mountains, where crude oil for decades had been 
ladled out of the ground with clumsy wooden machinery to 
light the natives’ lamps. 

It looked as if China would lose its New Dominion. But 
- perhaps because the Japs no longer threaten inner Asia, 
perhaps because Russia needs all her equipment for her 
own Siberian boom towns — last year Russia withdrew from 
Sinkiang. Sheng had the place to himself. 

Through his Six Great Policies, Sheng aimed at reviving 
cultural aspirations of Sinkiang’s native races and at modern- 
izing Sinkiang’s economy. From the Russians he kept two 
important advances: free education in the 2,000 schools, 
and racial equality. The latter is vital, for Sinkiang is a 
melting pot. 


The Postwar Frontier 

Of its 3,700,000 people, 2,700,000 are descendants of 
the original Uighurs, and are the main landowners. Added 
to the Uighur majority are minorities of Kirghiz shepherds, 
rich Tatar refugees from European Russia, Uzbek shep- 
herds who fled communist Russia, nomad bandit Kazaks 
trom the U.S.S.R., Mongol hunters who fled the czars, White 
Kussian peasants and clerks who fled the Russian revolu- 
tion, and 182,000 Chinese refugees from Manchuria who 
constitute the merchant and governing class. 

Before Sheng’s time, Sinkiang had been a lawless bor- 
derland where wealthy khans kept vast harems, peasants 
lived in mud huts, and nomads in felt tents, and where law 
consisted of cutting off as many of the culprit’s fingers and 
toes as his crime “warranted.” Today stone highways pass 
modern buildings in Tihwa. A flour mill, a match factory, 
textile shops, and oil derricks have sprung up. 

Immediately after the war Sinkiang’s travel posters will 
be able to lure the people of China proper with such 
truths as these: “Sinkiang, land of boundless minerals.” 
‘Get you. gasoline, kerosene and grease from Kashgar, city 
of oil.” “Sinkiang, where rice kernels grow half-an-inch 
long.” “The Wondrous Ili river valley, where grow the 
world’s largest grapes, sweetest melons, lushest plums, big- 
gest peaches.” “Come to Sinkiang, the Land of Promise!” 
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I BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


PATRICK HENRY (1736-1799) 
"Give me liberty..." 


N 1765 the British Parliament passed the Stamp Act to raise money in the 
American colonies. Stamps were to be bought by the colonists and placed 
on newspapers, wills, and all sorts of legal and business papers. The col- 
onists hotly insisted that taxes should be levied only by their own legisla- 
tures and not by Parliament in England. 

Southern opposition to the Stamp Act was led ef 29-year-old Patrick 
Henry, serving his first term in the Virginia House of Burgesses. Henry's 
sed eS soon won him fame with Samuel Adams and James aft pets Py 
Otis of Massachusetts as a champion of colonial rights. ‘ 

Henry was a member of the convention which wrote Virginia’s state GWE ME DEATH / 
constitution in 1776, and was elected first governor of the state. He made AN 
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a good record in this post during the Revolution. ny 



























GENTLEMEN MAY CRY PEACE PEACE, 
BUT THERE [8 WO PEACE... 1 KNOW 
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L CAESAR HAD HIS BRUTUS, CHARLES 2. Henry waited until the R mAK 
S MIS CROMWELL, AND CLORCETT.. shouting died down and then \ = 


— finished his speech. Resolu- 
A x) ne “i 
























tions opposing the Stamp Act ( 
: BN were passed and aroused the 
other colonies to action. / 










{ CLORGE LT MAY PROFIT 
8Y WER EXAMPLE . 









3. Following the 
meeting of the first 
Continental Congress 
in Philadelphia in 
1775, Henry returned 
home and urged Vir- | 
ginians to prepare 
for war, which he said | 
was not far away. 





1. On May 29, 1765, Patrick Henry made a 
fiery speech in the Virginia House of Burgesses 
against the Stamp Act which had been passed 
by Parliament. The speech caused an uproar. 
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WHY WORRY ABOUT A BILL 
{ OF RIGHTS? THE GOVERNMENT 
re, ISN'T GOING TO INTERFERE 
WITH RELIGION OR FRE 
SPEECH | z= me 

























MEBBE THEY WON, rf ee 
MISTER . BUT | AGREE WITH es 
N PATRICK HENRY! THEY SHOULD PUT IT DOWN IN WRITS. yj 


5. Henry served five terms as Governor of Virginia. He opposed 
the Constitution of 1787 but worked for the Bill of Rights. 






4. Shortly after Henry’s dramatic call 
to arms, messengers from Massachu- 
setts’ leaders brought word of the 
Battle of Lexington and Con- 
cord, April 19, 1775. 








































Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 




































NOW KEEP YOUR EYE ON THAT WOODCHUCK~-~ 
"WAY OVER THERE IN THE PASTURE. 








WHY, HE'S A HUNDRED YARDS 
AWAY. WHAT DO YOU THINK 
YOU'RE SHOOTING WITH 2 








SURE | DID! SAY, THESE REMINGTON 






SHOOT THROUGH SEVEN %-INCH PINE 


HI-SPEED 22'S HAVE ZIP ENOUGH TO 



































Learning to shoot —to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And 
shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or outdoors, all 
year round, and all their lives. If you’re interested in forming 
a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
esting, illustrated, free, official ‘‘Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 






Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle, completely equipped 
for the range, and Remington Hi-Speed 22’s with Kleanbore priming. 


Hi-Speed and Kleanbore are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


WELL, BLOW ME DOWN~= THAT REMINGTON HI-SPEED 
BULLET ALMOST WENT THROUGH THE 6TH BOARD TOO! 





aa aT ee ewe EE ES 
Rifie Promotion Section 8. 9-25-44 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2,,Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.’’ 


Name 





Street 





School 





City & State. 
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HEN the great cities 

of eastern China were 
threatened by Japan, the 
Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs counseled the govern- 
ment to “pick up and go” 
if it became necessary. 
Millions of Chinese did 
just that after Nanking 
fell to the Japanese. They 


China's Economic War 


walked 500 to 2000 miles inland to 
their own “wild west,” through country 
that had no railroads and in parts only 
caravan trails. They carried with them, 
often on their backs, all their posses- 
sions, including industries and machin- 
ery, libraries, laboratories, newspaper 
plants, and universities. 

Life in the New China imposed ter- 
rific hardships. The people found them- 














you answer these questions 


about AMATEUR RADIO? 


1. In the power supply of a radio receiver 
what function does the rectifier tube perform? 
2. What does this ‘'Q" signal mean? QRN 


3. Whet does this symbol mean? - By 
4. What letters do these code symbols represent and 
what de they stand for? 


(See answers at bottom of ad) 


Short wave radio is a fascinating hobby. Before the war the amateur radio operator figured as 
a hero in many a national disaster—sending messages through after floods or hurricanes had 
knocked out normal communication systems. During the war the amateur took his place in the 
armed services as a skilled operator and technician. Many amateurs have started their hobbies 
as young as 10 or 12 years of age. There's fun ahead for you with short wave communications 
equipment than can receive code and voice messages from the other side of the world. 
Hallicrafters is sure to have a set you want— 


hallicrafters RADIO Ve sil. 


an 





The answers to hundreds 


' \ of other questions about 
‘ \ amateur radio are ina 
book calied ‘‘How to 

- Become a Radio Amateur."’ 


It's published by the American 
Radio Relay League at West Hartford, 
Conn. You can get your copy for a quar- 
ter. Specify Book $M-1(No stamps please) 

















THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U.S. A. 


ANSWERS 7 
1. It changes alternating current to pulsating direct 
current. 

2. ‘‘Are you troubled by atmospherics?"’ 

3. This symbol signifies an ammeter. 

4. These code symbols represent A.R.R.L. which stands 

for American Radio Relay League, the amateur radio 
operators’ organization. They have published a book 
(see left) that can tell you a lot more about short 
wove radio communications. Send for your copy today. 


high in performance but not too high in price. 


selves in a primitive country, where 
nothing could be had to eat or to wear, 
and worse still, where there were no 
jobs to be gotten. The few farmers in 
the region didn’t have enough rice to 
feed such hordes of refugees and sol- 
diers in addition to the natives. 

At this point a New Zealander named 
Rewi Alley, living in China, proposed 
the establishment of Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives to Chiang Kai-shek, and 
in July, 1938 the idea was adopted. A 
cooperative, as its name implies, is 
made up of a group in which each mem- 
ber cooperates toward group action. 
There must be seven or more workers 
to start one. Each subscribes for a $2 
share, making a down payment of not 
less than 5c, followed by other pay- 
ments at regular intervals. The group 
then receives a five-year loan from the 
government, which becomes _ their 
working capital. They elect a director 
from among the members, and then 
decide how to manage their affairs and 
share their earnings. 

Mr. Alley and his group of experts 
travel to each new cooperative to help 
it get started, for many of them need 
training, either because they must en- 
gage in some occupation that is new to 
them, or they must operate under un- 
usual handicaps. 

Cooperatives are arranged in three 
zones: Those easily moved are with the 
guerrillas; heavier industries are just 
behind the front; and the few really 
heavy industries are in the rear. 


Inflation the Economic Disease 


Besides giving jobs to the refugees, 
one of the big reasons for establishing 
cooperatives was to carry on the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. But the 
economic disease of inflation is rampant 
in China, and has held back the coop- 
eratives. The government, too, has re- 
stricted them somewhat. Once it was 
planned to organize 30,000 of them, 
and 2,300 actually were at work; but 
of these only about 1,500 remain. Many 
have had to shut down for lack of funds. 

Inflation paralyzes almost the whole 
economic life of China. A pound of 
coffee costs $400; a pound of butter 
$400; one egg $7; one orange $16; 
foot (not a yard) of cloth, $75; a pair 
ot socks, $130; a pair of shoes $500. 
Prices now are 200 times as high as in 
1937, and they are said to be rising 10 
per cent each month. The government 
tried putting ceiling prices on commodi- 
ties, but the people refused to cooper- 
ate in the plan. 

The chief cause of the inflation is, 
of course, the blockade by Japan. From 
this spring several related causes: 

First, China’s loss of revenue from 











customs duties, salt tax on the eastern 
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marshes, taxes on eastern factories. 
Without sufficient income the govern- 
ment keeps on issuing paper money. As 
this has no value backing it, prices soar. 

Secondly, China has poor means of 
transportation. Only 5 per cent of her 
goods move by truck or rail. She lacks 
gasoline; most of the railroads are in 
Jap hands. Her transportation depends 
mainly on the speed of coolies on foot. 

In the third place, China lacks goods 
of all kinds. Until the Ledo road is fin- 
ished, she can get no supplies from out- 
side except the little that can be flown 
in from India, or carried by camel from 
Siberia, or smuggled from Japanese-held 
territory. Only two per cent of our 
Lend Lease supplies go to China. 

In the fourth place, hoarding is a 
fector in China’s inflation, The farmer 
hoards to keep alive, the landlord hoards 
to speculate, 

And last but not least, there is cor- 
ruption. Hard times are a test of char- 
acter, and in a population the size of 
China’s there are many who “haven't 
got what it takes.” Landlords bribe the 
government agents; men bribe their 
way out of the draft; some officers sell 
part of the stores allotted to their men 
for their own pin money. 


China’s Big Problems 


The question is often asked, will 
China become a major power? A writer 
in a recent magazine article stated that 
“The Chinese nation has few, if any, 
attributes of a great power.” President 
oosevelt, on the other hand, believes 
that China can soon become a great 
industrial nation, and the Chinese 
themselves intend to justify that op- 
timism. But before they can industrial- 
ize, they have many problems to face. 

China lacks vital raw materials. She 
kas coal, tungsten, antimony, low-grade 
iron, but she must develop her unex- 
ploited ‘mineral and oil deposits in her 
frontier regions, such as Sinkiang, Si- 
kang, Manchuria. She needs to de- 
velop hydro-electric power along her 
rivers. And she needs millions of skilled 
workers, for she really never has had 
heavy industries. 

Immediately after the war Chins will 
need 300,000 freight cars, 80 million 
telephones, a million new homes, 90,- 
000 machine tools. But China’s export- 
able resources are few, and she is wor- 
ried over synthetics, which will com- 
pete with her silk and tung, and over 
our Gdod Neighbor Policy, which has 
boosted tin production in South Amer- 
ica. If China is to become a great in- 
dustrial nation, the U. S. must find 
ways to promote China trade. Mean- 
while the Chinese push ahead under 
the slogan at the head of this article: 
“Resistance and Reconstruction.” 





he Marlin barrel is cut 
from a solid rod of special gun 
steel. It is bored from end to 
end in a barrel drilling ma- 
chine, reamed to a glass finish. 
Grooves in the bore, known 
as “Ballard type” rifling, give 
the bullet a spiral motion which adds to accuracy 
motion given a football by an expert passer. 
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‘and range...like the spiral 
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recision is the watchword 
in all the work which goes 
into making a Marlin gun, in- 
volving hundreds of separate 
operations. And a job which 
takes the highest skill, and 
can be done only by gifted Ba ile ia 
craftsmen, is the final “alignment.” It is this “alignment” which imparts the 
last degree of accuracy to Marlin rifles. 


a 


he rounded, or “crowned” = - 
shape of the muzzle protects - 
your Marlin barrel from the 
scratches or dents which might 
spoil the accuracy of the gun. 
Marlin barrels are chemically 
treated, inside and out, to resist rust and corrosion. These are features worth 
remembering. 
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his is Marlin’s famous 
Model 39A—the only lever ac- 
tion, .22 caliber repeating rifle 
made. The only take-down 
rifle exposing the working 
parts by turning a single 
hand-screw. The sportsman’s favorite since 1891 for fast shots on rabbits, 
squirrels, crows and vermin. ’ 





WEY MARLIN BLADES—Finest Money Can Buy or Your Money Back—18 for 25¢. 


"Mar, lin FIREARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


STRAIGHT-SHOOTING RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS SINCE 1870 
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PEACE HAS WINGS! 


will be sold to private pilots, | 


If the war with Germany 
ended tomorrow, what would 
happen to the thousands of 
warplanes now used in the Eu- 
ropean theater of war? 

By winter of this year, the 
Army and Navy will have in 
operation upwards of 100,000 
aircraft of all types. 

When war ends in Europe, 


the number of aircraft in the 
Army Air Forces will be far 
more than is needed to 


the Japanese. 
Navy Planes in Pacific 


The Naval Air Service, 
tive mainly in the Pacific, will 
not be greatly affected by Ger- 
many’s surrender. But when 
Japan has been beaten, the 
Naval Air Service will also be 
demobilized. Army and Navy 
air power, when peace comes, 
will be cut to a level necessary 
for postwar security, and _per- 
haps for world policing 

The remaining aircraft, per- 
haps 60 per cent of the total, 
will go into Army and Navy 
pools of immobilized _ planes. 

There will be a real need for 
a certain number of planes in 
the postwar period. 

Cargo transport planes will 
carry large numbers of skilled 
technicians to bomb-shattered 


ac- 


fight 


cities — engineers to 
houses, bridges, roads, factories; 
physicians to restore health, 
prevent epidemics, perform mir- 
acles of surgery. 

Ideal planes for this pur- 
are the Troop Carrier 
Command and Air Transport 
Command aircraft such as the 
Douglas Skytrain and Sky 
trooper, the Curtiss Commando, 
and the Lockheed Constellation. 
Bombers such as the B-17, B- 


pose 


| 24, B-25, B-26 and B-29, will 


| 
| 


also be modified to carry heavy 
payloads of men and materials 


| to distant points. 


But reconstruction 
proceeds, fewer planes will be 
needed for these tasks 

There are two major aviation 
problems which face our gov- 
ernment. These are: 

(1) What shall be done with 


as 


construct | 





work | 


the thousands of planes that | 


the Army and Navy will 
longer need; 

(2) What will happen to the 
3,000,000 workers in the air- 
craft industry when war pro- 
duction lets up? 

First, what shall we do with 


the planes? 


no 


Some of these aircraft will 
be sold to foreign countries, 
such as China, Sweden, and 


Latin American nations. Others 


FIRST FLIGHT PHOTO OF CONSOLIDATED VULTEE’S 
AIRLINER, CARRIES 48 PASSENGERS BY DAY, OR 24 





flying services, and airlines. 


A plan has been worked out | 


and approved by many educa- 
tors, to give one or more planes 


to every high school and univer- | 


sity in the country. 


Now, what will happen to the | 


aircraft industry, and the 3,- 


| 000,000 workers in it? 


Some aircraft companies will 


continue to turn out planes 





after the armistice, but in few- | 


er numbers. 


Today’s Huge Production 


One aircraft engine plant at 
Hartford estimates it now pro- 


duces enough engines in one | 
week to satisfy our postwar de- 


mand for the next six years! 

Many other factories will 
turn from aviation, and pro- 
duce automobiles, buses, trucks 
and other products. Consoli- 
dated Vultee, now making Lib- 
erator bombers, has postwar 
plans to build double-decker 
transcontinental buses. 

Even so, hundreds of thou- 
sands of aircraft workers will 
still be in need of jobs. 

At this moment the War Pro- 


duction Board, other govern- 
ment agencies, and Congress 
are working on this difficult 


problem 


NEW POSTWAR 
IN BERTHS 
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Who's a “nursemaid?” 
An aviation mechanic. 
° oO Ss 
Next week: Who’s a 


“Stratosphere Joe?” 

















PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





So long, SBD. The Douglas 
Dauntless, beloved veteran of 
Navy dive-bombers, has gone 
out of production. The SBD 
has a great history. In a seven 
month period that included the 
Battle of Midway, SBDs sank 
4 Jap carriers, 14 cruisers, 6 
destroyers, and 15 transports. 
Still in active service, the Doug- 
les Dauntless is part of Task 
Force 58, now slugging it out 
with the Japs in the Pacific. But 
the old Dauntless is sadly out- 
dated, and the Navy has turned 
to new, speedier types. A total 
of 5,936 SBDs were turned out 
before production ceased. 
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Sailors leaving for the war 
usually say to their 
friends, “I’m going away for 
a fishing trip.” When a Navy 
blimp man says it, he isn’t kid- 
ding. Sub-hunting blimps off 
our coasts now shortwave the 
location of schools of fish to 
fishing vessels in the area. Pa- 
trolling blimps can easily spot 
our finny friends from above, 
while surface vessels might miss 


zones 


or take hours to find these 
schools of fish. How are they 
biting, sailor? 
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D DAZE FOR JERRY 


EADING about the deadly feats of 

the bazooka, the machine gun and 
the mortar, you may get the idea that 
the rifle isn’t paying off in modern war- 
fare. But ask any doughboy who fought 
in the early D Days and you'll learn 
differently. 

Our riflemen covered themselves 
with glory. They helped clear Nor- 
mandy of thousands of pesky German 
snipers. The Jerries were dug in be- 
hind the heavy Normandy hedgerows, 
where mortars and machine guns 
couldn’t get at them. They were doing 
a lot of damage until our stalkers — the 
dead-eye dicks of the Army — moved 
in. Then things started popping. 

One of the greatest stalkers who ar- 
rived on the scene was Pfc. Ray Regis- 
ter, of Slocomb, Ala. He showed up 
with his binoculars and a telescopic 
sight on his rifle. 

Watching through his glasses, he 
spotted four of the enemy trying to set 
up a machine gun between two hedges. 
The distance was about 350 yards. He 
fired four times, almost as fast as he 
could work the bolt. Three Jerries went 
down and the other looked as if he 
might have been hit. 

The American sharpshooter then no- 
ticed some rustling along a nearby 
hedge. Waiting and concentrating on 
that spot, he became certain there was 
a German sniper lying there. He took 
careful aim and fired—and got his 
man! 

For a while the Jerries, borrowing 
from the Japs, parked most of their 
snipers in trees. But the rifle marks- 
manship of the Americans quickly dis- 
couraged them. Sgt. W. L. Malko, of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, for exam- 
ple, brought five of them down to earth. 

In this war, as in the last, the Ger- 
mans have learned that you can’t out- 
shoot the Americans. 





RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 


Rifle shooting isn’t always a grim busi- 
ness. It can be great fun as a sport, as 
thousands have discovered. What's more, 
it is the safest of all interscholastic and 
intramural activities. There has never been 
an accident on a high school range super- 
vised by a certified National Rifle Asso- 
ciation instructor! 

If you are a member of a school 
Rifle Club interested in holding an Intra- 
mural Tournament, see your coach or 
athletic director. He may receive free ma- 
terials and awards by enrolling your 
schoo! in the Scholastic Intramural Rifle 
Tournaments. An entry coupon may be 
found eon page 53 of the September 
Scholastic Coach, which he has. 
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free copy today—right now while you think of it! Oats are the some 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY j|; 
Box 1083, Chicago, Illinois 1 
Please send me my free copy of “How To Play Winning Football,” by “Fritz” Crisler. ' 
Name .ccocccccecescceceses eeecceee Cece eeccccccccccccecececececssccccecesccsseeseses seeeee i 
eile cnetntevencininliin nos eisapensanidimedpianeainadaiimanma cia minal : 
DOB. veedeccoscecs evodcesvecece toneweeess 0000 CMPovccccccccccosccceseces cSMMessscoegoes 
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tufe Cusher BUILDER OF GREAT FOOTBALL TEAMS! 






























| CONSIDER THE HOT 
OATMEAL BREAKFAST OWE 
OF TWE FIWEST FOODS FOR 
AWY TRAINMWE TABLE , 









“Patty” Crisler 
MICHIGAN'S 
GREAT COACH 


Boys and girls who want to enjoy vibrant health, abundant energy and lasting 
stamina will want to base their food requirements on the advice of real food 
authorities. These food experts say that it is important to eat a good breakfast 
—to get at least 25% of each day’s food requirements at the breakfast meal. 

And authorities agree that natural oatmeal leads all other cereals in the basic 
stamina element, Protein . . . the element absolutely necessary for proper 
development, growth, stamina. 

Nor does any other natural cereal equal this grand food in Vitamin B1, the 
anti-fatigue vitamin that is also a requirement for normal growth and healthy 
nerves, energy. ; 

Quaker Oats is delicious, easily prepared. Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as 
coffee. Ask your mother to serve you this great dish regularly for breakfast. 


FREE g00KtET TO PLAY 


WINNING FOOTBALL” 


“ e “ e 
by “nde Cr 
It’s just the kind of booklet you've always wanted. Chock-full of the 


kind of tips on football that have built a reputation for “Fritz”’ Crisler, 
one of America’s greatest football coaches. Send coupon for your Quaker Oats and Mother's 






eral ways. First factor is a slick fast 
script by Billy Wilder and Raymond 
Chandler—the latter no slouch at 
hard-boiled fiction himself. 

Second factor is surprise casting. Fred 
MacMurray, usually seen in polite, 
wisecracking comedies, is very much at 
home as a weak and deluded insurance 
salesman. Edward G. Robinson, usu- 
ally on the wrong side of movie law, 
plays a human bloodhound with con- 
viction. Of course, it’s no surprise to 


following 
the films 


“¥Tops, don’t miss “Worthwhile 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY. (Para- 
MM mount. Directed and Pro- 
duced by Billy Wilder.) 


James M. Cain is a past master of 
the rough, tough type of fiction. This 


“So-so 


movie version of his story, Double In- see Barbara Stanwyck as a_ vicious 
demnity, doesn’t pull any punches female, but it’s very much o.k. 
either. Third factor is the interesting story 


background, which shows the wheels 
within wheels of the insurance business. 


Credit for a hard-hitting tale of mur- 
der and retribution must be split sev- 








ARPROVS, SPORES 
/. Knock-Out a letter Wi 
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...and make something 
no baseball slugger likes 
to have come in threes, 


Li | | | 

















2. Knock-Out a letter 


from the word 


m/s |e) €} 


eeeand make something 
the fisherman’s wife 
caught him in. 














3. Knock -Out a letter 


from the word 





[s|P|A|R|R| OW) 
. -- and make the kind of 


shirts that go in a smart 
dresser’s top dresser drawer 


oe AG | 
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P. $. All Arrow Shirts are knockouts! You’tl be smart as a whip in any Arrow Shirt 
you choose. Arrow’s Mitoga figure-cut teams up with the lines of your own frame to 
make a slick fit. The smooth-looking Arrow Collar is as welcome as an unexpected A 
And the fit of an Arrow lasts indefinitely, thanks to the Sanforized label (less than 
1% shrinkage). $2.24 up. 

















Although the plot concerns an al- 
most perfect crime, it is no cops-versus- 
killers duel. It is, rather, a neat psy- 
chological study of two deadly people 
whose conniving brings death to them- 
selves as well as their victim. 

Phyllis Dietrichson (Barbara Stan- 
wyck) wants to murder her grouchy 
husband and collect his irtsurance 
money. She enlists the aid of an in- 
fatuated insurance agent (Fred Mac- 
Murray). Together, they plan and carry 
out their ghastly scheme. Their crime 
doesn’t pay off, thanks to an insurance 
claims investigator (Edward G. Rob- 
inson). 

There’s not a trace of ham in all this 
raw meat melodrama. It may not be 
your idea of “entertainment,” but it is 
a Grade A job of movie-making. 


TILL WE MEET AGAIN. (Para- 
mount. Produced and Di- 
rected by Frankfort Borzage.) 


Here’s a new twist to the old familiar 
theme of boy-meets-girl. The boy is an 
American flier (Ray Milland) who has 
been shot down over occupied France. 
The girl (Barbara Britton) is a novice 
in a French convent, The villain is like 
a lot of other villains these days. He’s 


| a cold and fishy-eyed German officer. 








The picture of course takes place be- 


| fore D-Day. The Mother Superior has 


been lending a helping hand to Allied 
soldiers trying to escape from France. 
Without meaning to, the novice lets this 
fact slip out to the German officer. 
Plenty of trouble is stirred up, and the 
Mother Superior is accidentally shot. 
As a penance, the novice undertakes to 
guide the flier across France to the 
Channel coast. 

As you might expect, the journey is 
a dangerous one. From this point on, 
the film is just another rehash of war 
pictures about occupied Europe. The 
only difference is that this time boy 
doesn’t get girl. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musicals. ““Bathing Beauty. ““ Sensa- 
tions of 1945. ““Step Lively ~“Sweet 
and Lowdown. “Atlantic City. “Stars on 
Parade. “Music in Manhattan. 

Drama. ““Between Two Worlds. 
v¥Mr. Skeffington. ~~“ Double Indemnity. 
“The Hairy Ape. “Home in Indiana. 

War Pictures. ~““White Cliffs of Dover. 
“Marine Raiders. 

Comedy. “In Society. “Maisie Goes to 
Reno. ““Casanova Brown. ““Mr. Winkle 


Goes to War. “Take It Or Leave It. 
“Heavenly Days. “Gildersleeve’s Ghost. 
Mysteries. ““Mask of Dimitrios. 


“Shadows in the Night. “Candles at Nine. 
“Falcon in Mexico. ~““The Pearl of Death. 

Westerns. “The Cowboy and_ the 
Senorita. “San Antonio Kid. “Marshal of 
Reno. “Law Men. 
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Food For Thought 


Prayer of an advertising man’s child: 
“Give us this day our daily, golden 
krust,  slo-baked, | vitamin-enriched 
bread.” 

Lincoln AM 


Key to Contentment 


The office manager was asked by a 
departing employee for a recommenda- 
tion. He thought it over, then wrote, 
“The bearer of this letter is leaving me 
after this month. I am satisfied.” 


Whidbey Island Prop Wash | 


The Pen Is Mightier .. . 


The Commander of a French Foreign 
Legion outpost in North Africa got 
word of the American invasion. “Les 
Americains,” he told his men, “are war- 
riors magnifiques. We must prepare to 
surrender.” 

The very next day a small company 
of uniformed Americans advanced on 


the post. Not a shot was fired. The | 


French commander marched up to the 
leader, bearing his sword on out- 
stretched hands. “And to whom,” he 
asked, “do I have the honor of surren- 
dering?” 

The American accepted the proffered 
sword. “You have the honor, Sir,” he 
replied, “of surrendering to the Asso- 
ciated Press.” 

This Week 


Kid Stuff 


“What’s your name, little 
asked the minister. 
“William,” answered the lad. 
“And how old are you, William?” 
“According to my school examination, 
I have a psychological age of 10, ana- 
tomically I’m seven, mentally I’m nine, 
but if you are referring to my chrono- 


logical age, I’m eight.” 


boy?” 


Oklahoma Aggrievator 


Dietetic Reading 


During one of his illnesses, the late 
John Barrymore was placed on a diet 
and schedule noted chiefly for scanti- 
ness in everything but absolute rest 
and quiet. His nurse, removing his tray 
one day after a microscopic lunch, no- 
ticed that he was restless and irritated. 
Hoping to relieve the monotony, she 
asked, “And what would you like to do 
now, Mr. Barrymore?” 

“Bring me a postage stamp!” growled 
the irrepressible John. “I think I'll do a 
little reading.” 
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“team” every week. The teams 
'gang up on the Babe with 
over-the-plate questions and 
the Babe bats out the answers. 
Don’t miss it! Get the inside 
dope on the Sport of Sports 
... from the King of Swat — 
presented by Spalding. 

Free—exciting new Spalding 
Sports Show Book, full of 
sports facts with a personal 
message to you from Babe 
Ruth. Plus a Membership Cer- 
tificate in the Babe’s Baseball 
Club. Just fill out the coupon 
and mail. 


FREE! Babe Ruth Presents 
the Spalding 
SPORTS SHOW BOOK 


@ The Babe's up against a new 





1°) 


ON THE AIR 


“Here’s Babe Ruth!” 


Every Saturday Morning 
NBC. . . Coast-to-Coast 
Presented by 


SPALDING 


SPALDING SETS THE (SQ) PACE IN SPORTS 





— 


° 








‘ 


. 


City 


= 


\ New York, 8, N.Y. 





A. G, Spalding & Bros., Inc. 
, 19 Beekman Street . 


3M-9265 


Please send me a Membership Certificate and free 


My name is: 


copy of the Sports Show Book. 








State 











(Save Postage—Paste Coupon on Penny Post Card) 











Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Fingernail Test.’’ If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 





Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day long without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 











NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


For ten-day trial supply 
send 10c to Wildroot Co.. 
Pept SM Buffalo&8 N.Y 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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Among 
China's Leaders 


China’s most influential family are the 
Soongs. The eldest sister, Ching-ling 
Soong, Wesleyan graduate, widow of Sun 
Yat-sen, is a shy, kind, retiring woman, 
adored by China’s masses. For years the 
most radical of the sisters, she is politically 
estranged from her family and opposed to 
Kuomintang party and government. 

The second sister, Ai-ling Soong, mar- 
ried H. H. Kung, finance minister, vice 
president of executive Yuan (Cabinet), 
chairman of Bank of China. Rotund, con- 
servative, brilliant Kung Hsiang-hsi (H. H. 
Kung) has complete control of China’s 
economy. He formulated China’s indus- 
trial laws and income tax, centralized fiscal 
control, and started the Cooperatives with 
Rewi Alley, a New Zealand sheep rancher 
who became a Shanghai factory inspector 
and relief worker in China. 

The youngest Soong sister, Mei-ling 
Svong, Wellesley graduate, married Chiang 
Kai-shek, interpreted the Western world 
to him, with him moulded modern China 
He is the son of a wine merchant, took 
first place at Paoting Military Academy 
(former Chinese West Point), studied nine 
years in Japan. Joining Sun Yat-sen’s revo- 
lution, he was sent to study Russian polit- 
ical and economic institutions. At Sun’s 
death he conquered feudal warlords with 
Communist aid, then fought Communists, 
before Japanese war brought unity. 

Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat-sen by his first 
wife, studied at California and Columbia, 
became mayor of Canton, minister of rail- 
roads, president of executive Yuan. Now 
president of legislative Yuan, he speaks 
out against “CC clique” (see below), ad- 
vocates democratic reforms in Kuomintang. 

A brother of the Soong sisters is Sung 
Tsu-wen (T. V. Soong), who speaks fluent 
English léarned at Vanderbilt, Harvard, 
and Columbia. He became director of 
department of commerce in national gov- 
ernment, persuaded Shanghai’s bankers to 
back Chiang. Later founded Bank of 





China. Now foreign minister, he has ob- 
tained most of China’s foreign loans, takes 
» generally liberal international position. 








Guillumette 


Dr. Sun Fo 


Guillumette 


Gen. Ho Ying-chin 


Minister of economic affairs is scholarly 
Wong Wen-hao, who holds university de- 
grees from Belgium, Canada, Berlin. Geol- 
ogist and engineer, he directed national 
geological survey of China, is a university 
president and mining company manager. 

Chen Kuo-fu, dean of Central Political 
Training Institute and head of Chiang’s 
personnel department, and his brother, 
Chen Li-fu, minister of education, form 
ultra reactionary “CC clique” that con- 
trols schools, universities, government ap- 
pointments, secret police, and nearly half 
of central executive committee’s votes. 

General Ho Ying-chin is chief of staff, 
minister of military affairs, He studied 
military science in Japan, joined the revo- 
lution, is considered a conservative who 
formerly was one of China’s most pro- 
Japanese generals. 

Chiang’s right-hand man is dapper, 
spartan General Chen Cheng, commander 
of 6th war area around Changsha, who 
fought warlords and Communists with 
Chiang, boosted army’s political training 
department, has made Hupeh a model 
province. 

Moslem General Pai Tsung-hsi, deputy 
chief of staff and aide to General Stilwell, 
is ablest strategist of general staff. He re- 
volted against Chiang’s Nanking govern- 
ment and set up a rival government in 
Kwangsi in 1930, but rejoined Kuomintang 
in 1937 and led its most successful cam- 
paign against Japs. 

Chu Teh taught athletics in a primary 
school, joined Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary 
party, fought the Manchus. Dissatisfied 
with Kuomintang, he joined Chinese Com- 
munist party in Germany, studied and 
traveled in France and Russia. Elected 
Chief of Chinese (8th Route) Red Army 
at 1931 Soviet Congress, he won China’s 
first victory against Japs. 

Leader of the Communists and “Chinese 
Lenin” is tall, proud Mao Tse-tung, son of 
a land-owning peasant. He joined Sun 
Yat-sen’s revolutionary army, organized 
peasant unions in Hunan. 

Ku Wei-chun (V. K. Wellington Koo), 
ambassador to Britain, is a polished, cul- 
tured diplomat. He has been minister to 
Mexico, ambassador to France, minister of 
foreign affairs, and prime minister. He re- 
fused to sign the Treaty of Versailles, but 
brought China into the League of Nations. 

China’s Henry Kaiser is English-speaking 
Lu Tso-fu, national food administrator. 
Former mathematics teacher, editor, head 
of Szechwan’s education department, he 
developed Peipei, China’s most outstanding 
example of city planning. 








Gui Senniie 
Dr. Chen Li-fu 


Guillumette 


Dr. Wong Wen-hao 
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@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. NAMES IN THE NEWS OF CHINA 


Match items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Ho Ying-chin ( ) Chinese Commu- 


nist province 


2. Kunming ( ) Leads 14th Air 
, Force in China 

6 ; ( ) Chinese Chief of 
3. Shensi Staff 

( ) Burma Road ter- 
4. Chennault minal 

( ) Kuomintang Party 
5. San Min Chu I program 
ll. CARTELS 

Underscore the correct word or 


phrase. 

1. A cartel is an international agree- 
ment aiming to: (a) eliminate cut- 
throat competition; (b) undersell com- 
petitors; (c) encourage free enterprise. 

2. The League of Nations maintained 
that cartels were: (a) a menace to 
world peace; (b) an aid to business 
efficiency; (c) a check to technical 
pl ogress. 

3. The Attorney General of the U. S. 
is: (a) Berge; (b) Biddle; (c) Byrnes. 

4. He testified that cartels: (a) hin- 
dered U. S. synthetic rubber produc- 
tion; (b) kept U. S. industrial secrets 
from Germany; (c) forced prices 
down. 

5. Cartels are government - owned 
corporations in: (a) Great Britain; (b) 
(c) U.S. 


Aussia; 


iil. FOUR HUNDRED MILLION ALLIES 


In each statement, only one of the 
answers is false. Underscore the two 
correct ones. 

1. At the Cairo Conference, Roose- 


velt and Churchill pledged the return 
to China of: (a) Korea; (b) Man- 


churia; (c) Formosa. 

2. Since the fall of Nanking, the 
Chinese capital has been moved to: 
(a) Hankow, (b) Chungking; (c) 


Shanghai. 

3. Within a few months after Pearl 
Harbor the Japs had captured: (a) 
Burma; (b) Hengyang; (c) Singapore. 

4. Before World War II broke out in 


Europe, Japan had already invaded: 
(a) Thailand; (b) Manchuria; (c) 
Chahar, 


5. Dr. Sun Yat-sen: (a) founded the 
Kuomintang Party; ({b) led the over- 
throw of the Manchu empire; (c) i 
now President of the Chinese Republic. 


IV. THE “FOREIGN DEVILS” 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 





1. The Opium War was fought be- | 


tween China and Japan. 

2. The United States was one of the 
powers which “opened” China to the 
West. 

3. The right of extraterritoriality was 
maintained in China until 1944. 

4. China finally 
eigners in the Boxer Rebellion. 


5. China was declared a republic in | 


1911, 


V. PATRICK HENRY 

Write the correct 
space. 

1. Patrick Henry lived in the state 
OP Win tniecechviniabaads 

2. He opposed Parliament’s passage 
of a 


answer 





3. He insisted that colonial Jegisla- 
tures should levy their own —_— 


4. The King of England at that time 
was 








5. Henry also worked for passage of 
the of 





@ READING SIGNPOSTS 
CHINA 


Johnstone, Wm. C., The Changing 
Far East, For. Pol. Assoc., Headline 
Series No. 41, August, 1943. 

Fry, Varian, War in China, For. Pol. 
Assoc., Headline Series No. 13, 1938. 

Asia and the Americas, May 
July, 1944 (special China issue of Asia 
Magazine). 

Burdsall, R. L. & Moore, T., 
ing Mighty Minya Konka,” 
Mag., May, 1943. 

Johnson, R. G., “Exploring Wild West 
China,” Nat. Geog. Mag., June, 1944. 

Hahn, Emily, The Soong Sisters, 
Doubleday Doran, N. Y., 1941, $3.00. 

Glick, Carl, Three Times I Bow, 
Whittlesey House, N Y., 1943, $2.50. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Kuomintang (kw6 min tang) 
Yangtze (ang sé) 

Chennault (shuh ndlt) 
cartel (kar tél) 
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Nat. Geog. 
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‘Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


“As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 


> You Can Get a 
> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 


THE autTomosrie 


USER'S GUIDE 


waatime yh ons 




















Customer Research Dept.,Room 1820 

™ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. ny 
i Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page | 
| “AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE"’ | 

| Name ‘ ; ! 

l please print ; 
| 
| Address TE ‘. | 
| please print l 
I City : 
| State | 
ly Make & Model 
Be Ss ee +) 








THE GIRL WITH THE 


GOOD SKIN 


GETS THE DATES 





See how fast this CON- 
CENTRATED ointment works! It helps re- 
duce redness of surface pimples, blotches, 
simple rashes; actually aids in peeling off 
unsightly pimple layer. Coat each blemish, 
leave on overnight. 50¢, druggists. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. We call it “the ointment 
without disappointment.” Make us prove it! 
Send for FREE SAMPLE to: Poslam, Dept. 
18-B,254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y 













YOU CAN WIN 


one of the 118 prizes 
in the Planters Contest 
See last week's issue 
(Sept. 18th) for details! 








Earn your graduation ex- 
penses by taking orders 
for America’s most beautiful Gradua- 
tion Name Cards from fellow students. 
Free cards and free sampie kit. Write 
today to Printcraft, 1423 £. Eim &t., 
Scranton &, Pa. 


abuse: 











PLAYING FITNESS IS FIGHTING FITNESS 





B OBSTACLE 
COURSE 
RACE 


““SOMETHING new has been added to school fitness programs —the obstacle 
course. It has a little bit of everything—climbing, running, swinging, vaulting, 
crawling, and jumping. All of which produces an all-around fitness and agility 
that makes a fellow feel like Superman. That’s one of the reasons Uncle Sam 
has an obstacle course in all his conditioning programs. Another is that it offers 
excellent training for mountain, desert and jungle fighting. On either the school 
field or the military training ground, it’s fun with a capital F,““ —Jack Rourke. 





JACK ROURKE —Trainer and 
Track Coach, Colgate University 


¥ 





In America’s fitness program, you'll find ‘“Mr. Peanut’’ 
playing an active part. Just now, of course, his most 
important job is getting those big jumbo Planters Pea- 
nuts to the armed forces. But he hasn’‘t forgotten the 
folks on the home front who want their daily ‘energy 
ration” of vitamin-rich Planters Peanuts. You can still 
get Planters in the handy 5c bags—and with all the 
nourishing goodness, crispness and flavor of the 
jumbo ones that are “‘reserved for G, |. Joe.’’ 


PLANTER 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5e Planters Bags or 15c and two 5c Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
special sections, including a digest of military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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New Books 

George Hogg has been a part of the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, Indusco, 
for five years, first as English secretary to 
Lu Kuang-mien, director of co-op promo- 
tion behind the lines, and later as teacher 
and leader. He learned to speak Chinese 
well and to sing Chinese songs. He traveled 
throughout Northwest China —to guerilla 
government headquarters, “up the Yellow 
River to the loess cliffs and camel-worn 
trade routes of. Lanchow,” “down the Han 
River to the cotton fields and rice paddies 
of Hupeh.” He came to know students, 
professors, farmers, business men, peasant 
craftsmen, and skilled workers from the 
seaboard cities. Out of this experience he 
writes I See a New China, a personal story 
of the little people who are making Indusco 
work. (Little, Brown, $2.50.) 

cor ° oO 

A Short History of the Chinese People, 
by L. Carrington Goodrich, is an unusually 
their development 
pre-historic times to the republic 
established in 1911. The author answers 
many of the “Wwhy’s” that spring up when 
anyone begins to think about a people so 
like ourselves in some ways, so different in 
others. He introduces us to a people whom 
we want to know and must know much 
better as we go on together as cooperating 
bors. Line maps, illustrations, 
bibliographies add much to the usefulness 
of his book. ( Harper, $2.50.) 


Oo o o 


readable account of 
from 


world neig] 


The Phoenix and the Dwarfs is a three- 

act play by George E. Taylor and George 
M. Savage. The characters are members of 
the Chou family and their friends — formal, 
conservative father and grandfather, resist- 
ing change; an older son, looking to Amer- 
ica as a good guide; a younger son dedicated 
to Chinese nationalism and Chiang Kai- 
shek; the independent daughter of a neigh- 
boring tax-gatherer; and an adventurous 
idealist. The action takes place in a small 
illage of Northern China between Sep- 
tember, 1931 and September, 1938. An 
excellent introduction gives the background 
of conditions and events which the play 
dramatizes. (Macmillan, $2.50. ) 


oO °o J 
Materials and Information 


The United China Relief, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y., offers to teachers 
a number of materials free on request: 

1. Pageant. 

2. Bibliographical material on Sun Yat- 
sen. 

3. Chinese Primer (25 copies free to 
one school, additional copies, 25c each). 

1. Picture of Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang. 

5. Poster. 

6. Descriptive list of films on China. 
Other Sources 

Chinese News Service, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


The East and West Association, 40 E. 
49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





Materials and Information on China 


American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Oo ° ° 


Films on China 


Here Is China: 1944—1 reel 16 mm.—26 
minutes — Chinese life, ancient art and 
culture, modern industry, agriculture, 
sports, development of schools, hospitals, 
industries. (United China Relief, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y., transportation 
charges to and from N. Y., plus 50c service 
charge. ) 

China — First to Fight: 1943 —1 reel — 
16 mm. — 14 minutes — Modern cities and 
methods, invasion by Japanese, refugees, 
moving of university equipment and fac- 
tory machinery, relief work. ( United China 
Relief, Inc., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, 
N. Y., transportation charges to and from 
N. Y., plus 50c service charge. ) 

China: 1 reel —China’s geographical 
location, struggle with Japan, changing cul- 
ture. ( Bell & Howell Co., 1801 W. Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago, Illinois, rental, $1.25.) 

The Door of Asia: 1934 — 1 reel — Good 
introductory film, waterways, camel cara- 
vans, craftsmen working, home life, agri- 
cultural scenes. (Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y., and Ideal 
Pictures Corp., 28-34 E. Eighth St., Chi- 
cago, IIl., rental, $1.50.) 

The Good Earth: 1939 —3 reels — ex- 
cerpts on special phases of Chinese life. 
“The Famine,” peasant farmers’ struggle 
for survival, 10 min., $1.50; “The Locusts,” 
conservative tradition vs. progressive youth, 
20 min., $3.00; “Status of Women,” mar- 
riage, work, subservience to men, 20 min., 
$3.00. (New York University Film Library, 
71 Washington Square South, N. Y. 12, 
nN. 9 

China, Our Neighbor: 1932 —8 reels — 
China and America, (2) China’s Home 
Life, (3) How China Makes a Living, (4) 
China’s Children, (5) Three Great Relig- 
ions of China, (6) Arts of China, /7) Edu- 
cation in China, (8) Mr. Chang Takes a 
Chance (modern medical practices ). ( Har- 
mon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau _ St., 
N Y. 17, N. Y., rental, $1.50 each reel, 
$10.80 complete sequence. ) 


o oO °° 


Periodicals 

China at War, monthly, 15c a copy, 
$1.50 a year, Chinese News Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

Amerasia, fortnightly (monthly in July, 
August), 15c a copy, $2.50 a vear, 225 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 

Pacific Affairs, quarterly, 50c a copy, 
$2.00 a year, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

Asia and the Americas, monthly, 35c a 
copy, $4.00 a year, $6.00 for two years, 40 
E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


7 2 2 
Magazine Articles 


“China Opens Her Wild West,” O. Latti- 
more, National Geographic, September, 
1942. 


“Ending Extraterritorial Rights,” Current 
History, March, 1943. 


“On China’s Industrial Front,” Travel, 
September, 1942. 


“Japan in China,” T. H. White, Fortune, 
September, 1941. 


“China Emergent,” Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, Atlantic, May, 1942. 


* * * 


Fiction 
House of Exile, Nora Waln 
Brown, $3.00). 


Dragon Seed, Pearl S. Buck (John Day, 
$2.50). 


Living China, contemporary short stories 


( Little, 


edited by Edgar Snow (Little, Brown, 
$2.50). 
o o a 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 











YOUR STUDENTS HAVE 
A RING-SIDE SEAT AT 
THE POLLS! ® 


Better Background 
Today Means 
Better Ballots Tomorrow! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES offers 


AMERICA VOTES — 1944 


. . . @ factual, non-partisan handbook of the 1944 
presidential election to your classes, to help your 
students prepare today to assume their responsibili- 
ties as citizens of tomorrow by thoroughly under- 
standing their voting perogative. 





page book- 
‘ections and 


Magazine size, America Votes—1944, is a 52 
let containing charts and maps of previous 
units on 


Party Conventions 

Candidate Biographies ‘ 
Issues of 1944 pe 
Comparison of Party Platforms te 
History of American Politics : 


America 
Votes 


Your Political ABC's , 
Order copies for your classes ‘@ i 
today! 


Only 10¢ 10 or"more. 


25¢ for single copies. 





Symbol by 
Use this handy coupon today! Pictograph Corp. 
= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


| SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 














Order @ copy for every student in your 


| A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES I 
t 220 East 42nd St. t 
i New York 17, N. Y. TE 9-25-44 t 
'] Please send me — copies of America § 
i Votes—1944, a non-partisan handbook of the t 
i 1944 presidential election. rT 
I | enclose $ CO] Bill the School Board & 
| 
: Name a ' 
y Address t 
t City ____. P. 0. Zone No. State. ; 
5 
‘ 





BY WAY OF CONFIRMATION... 


¢ ¢ © In the Air Forces, they answer with “Roger!” ° © © In Dixie Land, 


© 


it’s likely to be “Ah reckon sol” 


a 


¢ ¢ ¢ Junior usually comes through with 


an “O.K.” ¢ © © South of the Rio Grande, they say ‘’Si, Si!’ * * * BUT YOU 


za 4 


DON’T HAVE TO SAY A WORD ¢ « « 


e e e to confirm your classroom order for 
WORLD WEEK this term! You can give us 
the silent yes—which runs the affirmative 
gamut from “aye, aye” to “Si, si” by sim- 
ply mailing in your confirmation order 
card, bound in this issue, or by using the 
confirmation coupon below. 





WE URGE YOU TO CONFIRM YOUR ORDER TODAY 
IF YOU HAVEN’T ALREADY DONE SO... 


If you haven't renewed your last 
term order yet... 


If you entered a tentative order... 


1. You have the privilege of revising 


your order within three weeks after 1. We urge you to give us the green 





you receive your first bundle of 
copies. 


. This is the third week of the term! 


. If we 


the 
third week after you receive your 
first copies, your 
present order correct and bill you 


don’t hear from you 
we'll assume 


for it. 


If you asked for sample copies . . . 


i. 


You know we don’t send you any 
more copies until we receive your 
definite order. 


. Last term we had to return hun 


dreds of classroom orders which 
were received after we had 
reached the limits of our paper 
quota. 


light to start order 
while we still have an opportunity 
to do so. 

We turned back the 
orders of hundreds of teachers for 
the last two semesters who wanted 
to increase their order late in the 


your now, 


classroom 


term. 


if you want to revise your order in 
any way— 


1 


2. 


TO HELP US HELP YOU SERVE 
MAIL YOUR CONFIRMATION TO US TODAY! 


Do it now! 

From experience we can tell you 
that we had to refuse the orders 
of hundreds of teachers 
wanted to increase their order late 
in the term. 


who 


YOUR PUPILS BETTER— 


HERE IS MY “SILENT YES” LOUDLY TO CONFIRM MY 
CLASSROOM ORDER FOR WORLD WEEK THIS TERM! 


WORLD WEEK, 220 East 42nd Street, New York City 17, N. Y. 


Please make my definite order: 


——_———copies of WORLD WEEK—40c per pupil per term. 


Nome 
School 


Address 


City 


State 











P. O. Zone No 








WWTE 9-25-44 








Hc ee ern cen ne es esc a cs ss es ose os ss eo 


fife 


iT IS TO YOUR BENEFIT TO MAIL THE 
CARD OR COUPON TODAY! 


This is the third week of the new term, and thou- 
sands of alert teacher-subscribers have already 
sent in their confirmations of trial and tentative 
orders. And as confirmation is received— 
some revising orders for more or less copies—our 
limited W.P.B. paper tonnage is “throwing its 
weight around,” as it is allotted and re-allotted to 
meet these changes of orders. And we feel certain 
that there won't be enough copies of WORLD 
WEEK to meet classroom demand this term! 


x kkk * 


each 


Your pupils won‘t want to miss 
the WORLD WEEK units on: 


The UNITED NATIONS—6 special numbers during the 
1944-1945 school year. 

. News background units—weekly—on 
foreign affairs. 

. News in Review—clear, bi d, organized 

. They Say—representative tary by 

. World History Behind the News. 

. Your Postwar Career—2-page pictorial units on occupa- 
tions. 

. Civies in Action at the Capitol. 

. Large War Maps and other features. 


domestic and 
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WORLD WEEK 


The News Magazine for grades 8, 9, and 10 











